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with the Administration of Justice " before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1906, his was like a voice crying in the wilderness. From 
the reported discussion, one would judge that most of the lawyers 
present were incredulous, and that not a few were indignant at the 
intimation that our justice was not closely akin to perfection itself. 

To this blind idolatry there were notable exceptions. Mr. Root is 
second only to Dean Pound in striving to rouse the members of the 
bar from their lethargy. Ex-President Taft and Dean Wigmore and 
other leaders in the American Judicature Society have kept alive the 
recognition of our failings and have preached the way of salvation. 
The work of the late Arthur v. Briesen in the New York Legal Aid 
Society deserves especial recognition. They also serve who do the 
drudgery. Yet, in spite of these examples of lawyers who have ap- 
preciated that the test of a legal system is the way it works and who 
have sought to put justice within the reach of those who could not 
secure it unaided, the American bar as a whole is still inclined to 
pass by on the other side. Unfortunately there is no legal maxim 
that ignorance of the facts excuses no one. But the plea of ignor- 
ance can no longer be urged by any one who has read Mr. Smith's 
book. To him and to the Carnegie Foundation which has made pos- 
sible the wide distribution of his noteworthy contribution all who care 
for justice for the poor and for real equality before the law must be 
profoundly grateful. The study is by no means as broad as its title. 
But within the limits which the author has set for himself he has 
done his work amazingly well. 

Thomas Reed Powell. 

James Baird Weaver. By Fred Emory Haynes. Iowa City, 
State Historical Society of Iowa, 1919. — xiv, 494 pp. 

In this book, as in his Third Party Movements, Mr. Haynes 
deals with phases of American history which offer particular 
promise to the research student. Viewed in the light of present-day 
interest in social politics, those movements in which Weaver was at 
times the most prominent leader appear to have been the product of 
the most significant forces in our political history from the rise of 
various independent groups in the seventies to the virtual disappear- 
ance of the Populist party in 1896. Yet exhaustive study of this 
field has barely begun. In fact, the leaders have received surpris- 
ingly scant attention. Hence any contribution to the subject in hand 
bearing the marks of scholarship is worthy of attention. 
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In his preface the writer correctly refers to the present work as a 
" study ". As such it is useful. As a biography it is far from satis- 
fying. The material is drawn mostly from the Congressional 
Record, the files of several Iowa newspapers and the Weaver Col- 
lection — consisting of a scrap-book, a bundle of letters and some 
unpublished memoranda written in Weaver's later years as the be- 
ginning of an autobiography but unfortunately cut short at the year 
1859, just when his public career began. While much useful material 
is thus secured, it is mainly of an external character. The larger 
forces as well as the subtler influences which affected such essential 
matters as Weaver's party connections and his radical views are 
often left obscure. The private collection seems to have been espec- 
ially disappointing; the story is rarely enlivened with illustrative 
incidents or enriched with intimate experiences. 

Two chapters, based mainly on the memoranda, tell of Weaver's 
life before the Civil War. A child of the restless frontier, he was 
born in Ohio in 1833 and was on the move when two years old, first 
to Michigan and finally at the age of nine to Davis County, Iowa, 
which became his permanent home. His own poverty and the scar- 
city of money in his section made it necessary for him to pay tt l />, 
per cent, interest for funds with which to attend the Cincinnati Law 
School; and this experience, the writer thinks, may have influenced 
his later " opinions in regard to capital and the issue of money " 
(page 15). Law led to politics. Originally a Democrat, Weaver 
was swept into the tide of opposition to slavery in the late fifties 
" by reading the New York Tribune and Uncle Tom's Cabin ", and 
became first a Free-Soiler and later a Republican (pages 18, 19). 
He had achieved some prominence as a campaign speaker when the 
Civil War interrupted his career in politics. Chapters iii-v are de- 
voted to his services during the war. 

Chapter vi deals with the events which led to his withdrawal 
from the Republican party and to that career of leadership in suc- 
cessive minor parties which gives him his chief significance in his- 
tory. Upon the facts ascertainable in this connection depends the 
answer to the question whether Weaver was essentially a reformer or 
a politician who found it expedient to join reform forces. The 
writer's account is not satisfying. No reference is made to Weaver's 
position on any question during the important years from 1865 to 
1874. In the next three years he is represented as chiefly interested 
in a struggle to commit his party in Iowa to prohibition. Several 
times the popular candidate for congressman or for governor, he 
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was each time defeated, largely by the activity of the liquor inter- 
ests. Meanwhile he seems to have developed radical views on the 
money question. What opposition he aroused because of such doc- 
trines does not appear, but he is said to have regarded them as 
" consistent with his continued membership in the Republican party " 
(page 91). In 1877 he again lost the nomination for governor but 
won his fight for the temperance plank. He expressed himself as 
" entirely satisfied " and pledged his support to the candidate. Six- 
weeks later, however, he asked to be released from the pledge, giving 
as his reason the wide difference between his position on questions 
of finance and that of the Republican party (page 93). He threw 
himself into the campaign on the side of the Independents and the 
following year was sent to Congress by an alliance of that party 
with the Democrats. 

With the exception of chapters ix and xi, which deal respectively 
with his " First Campaign for the Presidency " and his " Political 
Activity, 1881-1885," chapters vii-xiii are devoted to Weaver's three 
terms in Congress. Much useful material is presented. While little is 
attempted in the way of digesting his political and economic theories, 
numerous rather well-chosen excerpts from his speeches are included. 
These give appropriate emphasis to his views on matters of finance. 
Convinced that the chief reason why the eastern capitalists were 
growing rich while the western and southern farmers were burdened 
with poverty and debt was because the financial policies of the gov- 
ernment were dictated by the " money power ", he demanded silver 
and greenbacks as a means of breaking that control and of supplying 
a currency both adequate and elastic. The writer attempts to show 
on page 154 that these ends have since been attained in other ways. 
He is quite correct as regards the question of the volume of cur- 
rency but is rather optimistic in saying that " the control of the 
currency has been definitely placed by the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Act in the hands of the Federal Government." His inter- 
pretation — throughout the book in fact — is broadly generalized and 
often ambiguous {e. g., pages 128-129, 154, 211 and 441). Despite 
his evident desire to treat Weaver and the movements which he rep- 
resents with the utmost sympathy and fairness, one feels that he 
scarcely does either of them justice. Concessions are as sweeping as 
claims. It is said on page 129, for example, that " the details of 
his diagnosis have many times been shown to be erroneous, but his 
main conclusions have come to be generally accepted." 

Chapters xiv-xvi are devoted to Weaver's connection with the 
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Populist party. Again the treatment deals mostly with externals. 
Neither the raison d'etre of Populism nor his influence in shaping 
its program receives the attention which one naturally expects. Fol- 
lowing chapter xvii, on "Later Years", are two concluding chapters 
on "Recognition" and "Final Tributes". Here as elsewhere in 
the book the reviewer feels that the writer over-emphasizes the simi- 
larity between the ideals of Weaver and those of Roosevelt ; be- 
tween the achievements of the Progressives and the demands of 
the Populists (pages ix, 211, 338 and 441). Though Weaver and 
Roosevelt often spoke the same language, there were fundamental 
differences in their principles. And while the Progressives took 
up the Populist agitations for political reforms and brought about 
such things as popular election of United States senators, ballot re- 
form and the like, demands of this character constituted the least 
important part of the Populist program. Some of the abuses of 
the capitalist system have been mitigated by remedial legislation, but 
the problems which were of chief concern to Weaver are far from 
solved. 

A. M. Arnett. 
Columbia University. 

Austria-Hungary: The Polyglot Empire. By Wolf von 
Schierbrand. New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1919. 
— vii, 352 pp. 

The throne room of the Hofburg at Vienna is everywhere decor- 
ated with the symbol of the Hapsburgs, A. E. I. O. U., which stands 
for the proud boast: Austria erit in or be ultima — Austria will last 
forever. But Austria-Hungary has disappeared, and the Hapsburgs 
are exiles from the dominions which they so grievously misgoverned 
for almost five centuries. The lands which formed the Dual Mon- 
archy yesterday will be the storm centre of European politics to- 
morrow. The student cannot understand their present status or 
their probable future without understanding what the Dual Mon- 
archy was and how it became what it was. For him and even more 
for the general reader von Schierbrand's volume will be of real 
assistance. The twenty-five years which Wickham Steed spent at 
Vienna as correspondent of the London Times enabled him to write 
a work, The Hapsburg Monarchy, which is the classic in English 
on the subject. The splendid volume of V. Gayda, Modern Austria, 
has been translated into English. The student who wishes seriously 



